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BRIGHT TOO SOON... 


The Guardian has always proved 
good source material for TAC; 
now it appears they’re trying 
to steal our pitch: 
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This appeared inthe Online 
section for 18/1/96. What 
more can we say really? In 
need of a quick cuppa? Just 
grab the nearest sheep and 


plug it in. 


And this appeared in the same 
paper, 30/11/95, as part of 
the preamble to the 2nd Test 
at Jo’burg: “Aspecialist 
team has been taking readings 
from the pitch using a Clegg 
Impact Soil Tester”. This 
sounds an immensely useful 
summer hillwalking device. 
Stuff your GPSs and mobile 
phones; a CIST is what you 
want. TAC is bidding to 
become the sole UK importer 
of a fabulous product. 


Back online, this column was 
planning to proudly announce 
a great leap forward in 
virtual hillwalking with the 
arrival of the TAC homepage. 
And so we can: simply look up 
http://www.gla.ac.uk/ 
Subject /Hill/TAC/ (no gaps) 
to discover this and many 
earlier TACs (TAC1 online 
soon) . But in terms of sheer 
good-place-to-be-ness, we’ve 
been cyber-trumped by a 
palace coup from Alan Blanco 
himself. Pay a visit, and 
marvel, to “Blanco’s Moun- 
tain Centre”: http:// 
Www. gla.ac.uk/Subject/Hill/ 
This links to the TAC homepage, 
to hill books, and to almost 
any hill list or homepage you 
care tomention. 
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MODERN ART You Know ! 


‘M’ is for Mountain Monstrosity 


Listing, ordering and categorising mountains into Munros, x v 
Marilyns, Grahams etc have been major themes in TAC. 
Indeed, a few well-known TACites have been known to engage 
in such activities themselves. The new classifications are hardly 
likely to cause much actual damage themselves; | certainly 
have no plans to climb Hensbarrow Beacon just because it 
appeared at the top of some list in TAC24. 

Unfortunately, innocent jokes sometimes get taken seriously 
and sometimes people get carried away. This time, the 
Americans have gone too far — and, given the regularity with 
which American trends cross the Atlantic, it is time we all 
started to get worried. This one is bigger than either fast food 
restaurants or even the Mighty Morphin Power Rangers with 
their Power Zords. 

Fate, or rather the Greyhound bus timetable, had conspired to 
give me an afternoon in the small Montana town of Butte. Few 
will have heard of Butte but it is, in fact, famed for having 
the most state-registered historic (think pre-1960) sites of any 
town in the USA. It is also one of the few places in America 
where you can buy Cornish pasties, this being due to all the 
Cornish miners who emigrated to work in the town’s mines. It 
was not the pasties that caught my attention though, or the 
shut-down old mine-workings — there are plenty of those around 
Nottingham anyway. Perched right above the town on a small 
hill, or a butte as they called it, was a giant ‘M’. A solitary but 
very large capital letter ‘M’. 

There are actually many large M’s in America, though they are usually found on the sides of buildings or stuck on 
top of large poles. Usually, they are a gold colour and crescent shaped rather than white and chunky and they are 
almost never found on the side of a hill. So why was it there? 

Several possible explanations crossed my mind. Could it be an educational aid: this town is brought to you by the 
letter ...? Perhaps it could be a prehistoric hill painting of a snake? Since smalltown America is fairly homogeneous, 
maybe it is there to distinguish it from the next town? It would not have surprised me if it was a landing site, ready for 
when the Martians arrive. Travelling round America for a while teaches you to expect the unusual. | felt it my duty to 
investigate. 

| set off towards the scrub land at the edge of town, taking care to watch for grizzly bears and FBI agents as one 
should in these parts. About halfway up to the summit of the butte, | crossed a contouring path, the local equivalent 
of a sheep track — a mountain bikers’ track. Just then, three mountain bikers (maybe some of the above in disguise) 
screamed round the corner. “Halt”, | said, “in the name of TAC” — well actually what | really said was “Hi, can you tell 
me what that big ‘M’ is?”, but that does not sound nearly as dramatic as this issue demands. 

The answer given me was this. The ‘M’ is the logo of, and belongs to, the Montana Technical College — a mining 
school. (| can see the motivation behind this, even if | do not agree with it; Nottinghalbion Uni's logo is of the castle 
on the hill, though | suspect that in this case, the castle was there first.) At night, the ‘M’ is lit and, if they have won 
that day's baseball or football match, the ‘V’ part in the middle flashes. | can confirm the bit about it being lit, as | was 
later to pass through again at night. 

| continued up to the ‘M’. The explanation sounded plausible enough yet something worried me still. Maybe it was 
the fact that this was a mining town and also a suspiciously flat part of the Rockies — just where had all the hills 
gone? The ‘M’ itself was surrounded by huge barbed wire fences with a giant Keep Out sign on the gate, perhaps 
more consistent with the Martian hypothesis, but not so far removed from the actions of certain landowners without 
any alien presence (that we know of). From the summit of the butte, Montana Technical College could clearly be 
seen. Maybe the bikers’ explanation was correct? 

So what is the threat in all of this? A landowner unilaterally decides to leave his crest on the side of a hill, 
town councils after a bit more tourist trade — just look at what has happened to the Californian Beverlies with 
HOLLYWOOD written all over them and think about what might happen to the Campsies. Further research revealed 
more of the same — ‘A’ for Anaconda, ‘D’ for Dillon, ‘R’ for Rigsby, ‘sMd’ for Rapid City, South Dakota. Not content 
with just listing their hills, they have to label them too! Could this be a vision of the future for the Highlands? 

Perhaps it is not as alarming as some possible scenarios. A week or so later while looking up at the four 
Presidents’ heads of Mount Rushmore, | wondered why | felt so uneasy. Wondered that is, until | thought of how Ben 
Lui might be blown up to make a statue of Rob Roy, or The Cobbler carved out to show the faces of Scotland’s 
history. If you think such things are of the past, the Americans have a new little project called Crazy Horse. This is 
just down the road from Mount Rushmore and blasting is still in progress. 


Rupert Weare 
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Jock McLean 


Aficionados of Catch 22 — of whom I believe there are a few 
among the readership of this blat — will be familiar with the sad 
story of Doc Daneeka. The old sawbones, in order to collect his 
flight pay, used to fake flights with McWatt. All went well until 
the fateful day when a McWatt prank backfired and severed 
the two halves of Kid Sampson’s body. McWatt, unable to cope, 
deliberately crashed his plane. As far as the air force was 
concerned, Doc Daneeka died with him and he had a job 
convincing anyone he was still alive. 

I can see the Ed tearing out his meagre ration of hair at the thought 
that the Urban V has finally flipped. Well in order to collect my hill 
pay for this blat, I too have to clock up some hours aloft. Aloft on the bloody hills aerial Why 
I don’t just write for a darts journal I’m not sure. Thus it was that one recent Sunday I was out with the 
Editor himself. The suspicious blackguard thinks I am faking if I report back on a fullscale winter 
ascent of Tower Ridge with Archie Hind and two lightly-clad waitresses from Babbity Bowster’s (this 
was the article I submitted last month). 

So we mucked around in Rob Roy’s grave and set off up Meall an t-Seallaidh (so I am told). I shall 
spare you, gentle reader, the details of our ascent. I shall further spare you any details of your man’s 
language as he peched his way up. Although I used to cut a particularly dashing figure at the dancing 
in my halcyon days, the strict training I now put in at my Southside club disposes me not much for 
running up mountains. And that is the manner in which the Ed does it. 

At this point I should make mention of my coupon. A wonderful word coupon. I also have a certain 
fondness for the term pus which they use in Dundee. “Punch ’es pus Doddsy” communicates much 
more than just the random violence of the terraces. But coupon is face, countenance, demeanour and 
visage all in one, and as such, one of the glories of our vernacular. Anyway, back to my coupon; it was 
like a beetroot. I was gasping for a fag but realised that one drag would probably tip me into hypoxia. 
Of course no torture goes on forever. It would lose its effect. 

So. we did eventually reach the top. It took some minutes for the Urban V to regain his composure. 
The Ed was ramming bloody sardines into his face in an alarming manner. Maybe he believes the 
myth about brain food. The only advantage to being where we were appeared to be that it was a 
perfect position to plan which pub to patronise on the way back. Having thus opined to the Ed I was 
appalled when he informed me that we still had to visit Rob Roy’s so-called putting stone. Hollywood 
has obviously taken more liberties than necessary with the character if they felt it necessary to have 
him playing golf. A sport I despise, by the way, although the part of the oldest member in the Wodehouse 
omnibus does appeal; lounging in an armchair on the veranda sipping goldies as I dispense my years 
of accumulated erudition. Anyway the so-called putting stone is just a bloody big boulder, but we had 
to visit it. This involved trachling through interminable bogs by the end of which the old polished 
brogans were much in need of attention. However a couple of Woodbine had given me sufficient 
adrenalin for the trip. 

Rob Roy’s bloody stone of course was a great disappointment, or it would have been if I had 
harboured any hopes for it in the first place. As Ed and I languished at its foot, however, did we not 
have the most singular encounter? Four old fogeys approached and was one of them not old Tam Weir 
himself? Now your Urban V is not unused to celebrities. I have been known to dally all day in the 
bowels of BBC Scotland with Lesley Riddoch and it seemed like 10 minutes; and of course I see 
Archie Hind almost every night of the week. But I have to say there was something quite moving 
about meeting Old Tam in his natural habitat. For a start there was his coupon. No old reruns of Weir’s 
Way or photies in the Scots Mag will ever prepare you for the majesty of that coupon in the flesh. I 
have spent a few grand on my own over the years, but is Tam’s not the very epitome of the bon 
viveur? Now I don’t have overmuch time for Tam’s mother Molly. She is the Queen Bee of what I 
famously christened the Wee Black Sanny brigade along with Sir Clifford of Hanley. But Tam himself 
in all his glory with the coupon and all, it made the whole bloody day worth it. Even the descent — 
which again I shall spare you. 

Chatting to the blat’s medical correspondent on the Monday — a Dr Gareth Jones — did he not tell 
me that the notion that such noses as Tam’s derive from the amber nectar is a myth. What does he 
know the young whippersnapper? He wasn’t born when Tam was wrapping himself in the Daily 
Record and napping under the Narnain Boulders. 


On 17th January, TAC was invited along to the plush SNH centre at Battleby just north of Perth for the official launch of Scotland's 


2» Hills and Mountains: a Concordat on Access. This was a slightly odd do, in that it wasn’t like the launch of a ship, where the 


and they call it democrac 


champagne bottle cracks, the mighty liner slides down into the water, the crowds cheer and the bands play. Here nothing visible really 
happened: no documents were signed, no landowners confessed to off-season shoots, no walkers owned up to litterloutism. And for 
all the enthusing, of the platform souls, the ragged masses in the pews met it all with caution laced with a little cynicism. A bit dull 
really. But worthy: the idea of having all interested parties — or at least the representatives of all interested parties — concurring on 
the need to live together cannot be a bad thing. Of course the proof or otherwise will come not in a cosy get-together over vols-au- 
vent, but out there where few folk can see a maverick landowner posting a sign blanket-banning access. The diplospeak of the 
meeting had it that there were “a very small minority” of rogues on both sides. This is surely understatement insofar as landowners 
are concerned — a fact unconsciously hinted at in a speech by Graeme Gordon, convenor of the Scottish Landowner’s Federation. 
He spoke, worryingly, of this “not being a right to roam’, and also of the need for “facilities, car parks, rangers” — ie control. (Gordon 
also argued that it was the SLF wot initiated the access process in 1963. This must have been between the end of the Chatterley ban 
and the Beatles’ first LP.) 

On occasions such as this, when everyone is smoothtalking like mad, it pays to try and catch the momentary lapses. The Earl of 
Lindsay, the government rep on hand (“I farm a fairly small acreage: just 750 acres in Fife”), tried to lighten his speech by referring to 
arecent Dept of Env function in London where “they were all there, heroes and villains”. Your editor felt pretty much like the arch- 
villain himself, not least because of the 150-odd invitees, only he and Kevin Howett of the MCofS appeared not to be wearing either 
atie or a frock. (And to think that nice floral low-cut number was at home in the wardrobe...) In a meeting geared around the outdoors, 
this is surely remarkable — and revealing. 

There were good aspects however: from the entertainment point of view, Patrick Gordon-Duff-Pennington — the kind of buffer 
who still speaks of “the wireless” — recited a poem about eagles’ wings and diffused the general stuffiness. Magnus Magnusson 
endeared himself to your Ed at least by proclaiming this “a watershed day”. But the undercurrent, from the money — and there was 
a lot of it —was of “well that’s that sorted then”. 

The extent to which quangoesque gatherings such as this seem vastly disconnected 
from Jo Punter wandering up a hill in the rain was earlier shown when your Ed arrived at 
Battleby having walked the 4 miles from Perth bus station: it was a nice day, and the walk, 
apart from 20 minutes along the A9 verge, was also nice. Smalltalking in the foyer as the 4x4 
brigade rolled in, this was variously commented upon as if it had been either a major epic 
or completely eccentric behaviour. Of course; it’s easy to forget: a Range Rover is what 
you need in the countryside. 

The milling-about at such days is always far more interesting than the official blether 
itself. TAC started off badly: within seconds — literally — of arriving and pinning-on a 
nametag, your Ed was being asked to explain the aims and objectives of the magazine 
by the Hon Mrs Blackett — none other than the wife of the Invercauld factor whose 
televising we wittered on negatively about last time (74C25, p/0). If this caused frantic 
spluttering into coffee, than gagging on garlic mushrooms wasn’t far behind, when Blackett 
himself followed (tweed) suit. He also had the distinct advantage of being the first person 
your Ed has met for many a long day to be taller than him. Whatever: they were duly sent 
a free TAC, have now paid for a subbie, and will hopefully soon contribute interestingly... 

A few final points. For all the national (well, Scottish-national plus 7he Guardian) media coverage, no-one present was accredited 
to the glossy climbing/walking press. Hence your Ed didn’t know whether to wear just his TAC hat or his somewhat smaller 7GO one 
too. This seemed odd, and it transpired that the only reason even TAC was sent for was through the intervention of MCofS sec Nick 
Kempe, a longtime TACite. (We were listed in the guest-inventory between Tayside Regional Council and The Caravan Club! ) 

Questions from the floor proved interesting if not very lively, with access colossus Dave Morris (Ramblers Scotland) being, given 
the chance to tell of two recent sales brochures for Highland estates. One spoke of a “Private kingdom”’, the other of “Private use over 
avast area”. As Morris pointed out, if the Concordat is to prove any more than a bit of paper, then it, and not this offensive twaddle, 
should be being mentioned in sales outlines. 

Some hope really, when you look at it like that, but you never know: after all, one “practising land agent” stood up and said he had 
no problem with the Concordat. Mind you, maybe that speaks volumes; maybe he should have had a problem. Whatever: let’s see 
what happens now. Hopefully the “very small minority” of landowners will refrain from again taking up their “Get Out!” clause. 


The Democracy page in TAC25 voiced worries about the precise status of the recent NTS purchase of Mar Lodge, and appealed for 
clarification. This, pleasingly, has been forthcoming, with a letter, printed on p16, from NTS Director of Countryside Trevor Croft 
asserting that the purchase is just that, and is in perpetuity. We of course take him at his word and proffer thanks for the straight- 
talking. More general concerns about just how the estate will be run were however voiced by acknowledged Deeside expert (and 
longtime hero of your Ed) Adam Watson in the Jan 1996 issue of TGO. He points out that the estate is still to be factored by agents 
Smiths Gore, who worked for previous owner Kluge and whose “expertise” lies in the commercial rather than conservation sphere. 
Many readers will also doubtless have read in the glossies of Hydroboard plans to dam Loch a’Bhraoin in the western Fannaichs — 
a loch very fond in memory to your Ed as he camped a night on its shore whilst walking the watershed in 1987. Of course the local- 
community benefits always need to be looked at in cases such as this, but here it appears only a single job will be served up. Loch 
a’Bhraoin is fine as it is, and “development” could prove the start of intrusion into the vast empty area further west. By all means 
flood the area with cash so as to grant-aid smallholdings in these desolate glens: that’s what the place needs. But please don’t just 
flood it period. That’s plain stupid. To object/protest, write to the Secretary of State for Scotland at the Scottish Office Industry 
Department, New St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh, EH1 3TG. Ifa copy of the letter could also be forwarded to Mike Dales, Mountain- 
eering Council of Scotland conservation officer, that would be good too. His address is 4a St Catherine’s Road, Perth, PH1 5SE. 
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March Ist: 

Walking the Watershed arrives by post. Enclosed are three ae 

back numbers of TAC. WtW laid aside. TACs avidly read 

and references to the Electric Brae noted. Is this an in-joke JOSS 
whose significance escapes me? Hotspur & Brian Wilson So ad 
March 3ra: Surl Electric 

Send off sub for TAC. Hope future editions will bring enlightenment re EB. Meanwhile much enjoying WtW. 

March 12th: 

Arrive early to catch first ferry of the morning from Hythe to Southampton. (1’m walking across a portion of the Albion Plain to 
Winchester.) Wander to and fro and read notices in ferry office window. Local coach company is advertising a holiday in 
Scotland. Brought up short by a day tour on offer — to Rob Roy’s Birth Place and the Electric Brea (sic). So there really is such 
a thing! Only one other passenger on the ferry, the Hotspur VI, a young lady with a Scottish accent. She chats to the crew and 
Ilearn that the Hotspur V, sister ship to H VI, has transferred from Hythe to the Glasgow — Dunoon run. So surprised at two links 
with Albion and Scotland turning up in Hythe that I fail to ask her about the EB. 

March 13th: 

To Scottish section of Guildford library, and after much searching discover what and where the EB is. Also locate it on OS 
Landranger map. Marked in blue as “tourist info”. Where have I been all these years and never heard of it?! But why is it called 
the “Electric” Brae? Take out Brian Wilson’s Blazing Paddles. A kayak trip round the coast of Scotland. 

March 16th: 
Devouring Blazing Paddles. He encountered an “Electric Sea Arch” on the east coast near Helmsdale. Paddling under the arch 
ona calm day he was horrified by the impression that the water was sloping steeply downhill, and that he was about to be sucked 
into a menacing, water shoot. Logic told him that water “finds its own level”, and that as he could see daylight at both ends of the 
arch the sea must in fact be level. The illusion was created by the sloping rock strata of the walls of the arch. 

March 17th onwards: 

Continue to mull over these matters although I would rather be going over to Mull. 


Mick Furey: Bagging baggers — more on an old old subject 


Whatever the merits of spending the night on Munros (TAC24 p19, TAC25 pp18-19), | feel the following proposal ought 
to be given careful consideration: Sex on Munros (having it off, scoring, bonking, any of the many euphemisms for 
copulating; pick your own.) [No, that’s a euphemism for the berries, not sex — Ed.] 

This is not a flippant suggestion, but a sincere attempt to temper the current mania (personia?) for list-ticking. If 
qualifying for having “done” a Munro means having had to “do it’, the physical effort involved will cut down on the 
number attempted in any period (of time). This will slow the record-breakers down, and ought to keep Hamish Brown's 
safe for a long time. Martin Moran’s is likely to become impossible of repetition. 

Like most things to do with hills nowadays, | suppose there ought to be a few rules (so that we can get into fearsome 
arguments, of course). | don’t know if the MCofS are qualified to oversee any such rules; | have it on good authority 
(a guy in the Clachaig) that the sexual habits of the BMC preclude them from any hand, act, or part in such an activity. 

So, a few suggestions: 
£5 Activity to take place within say 100m vertical and/or horizontal distance from the recognised summit. This 
should provide sufficient privacy for most summits, though The Ben and one or two others could pose problems. 
25 To ensure fairness, activity must be on a one-to-one basis; eg no club meets without an equal mix of parties. 
Parties must be acquainted with each other before activity begins, ie no “hill-hookers”. (This lessens my chances, 
for a start; there’s altruism for you.) 
£5 Sexual orientation is a matter only for the parties concerned, as is religious or political affiliation, dietary 
preference, or any other of the boring things that some people seem to find so important. 

Some ramifications are: 
£5 Spouses / partners / special friends will be in much greater demand on the hill. No more driving round to the 
next glen / parking space / pub. 
£9 Future record attempts / claims will be treated with scornful remarks regarding capabilities / visual attractive- 
ness of putative partner(s). That’s not my recommendation; it’s an observation of the sceptical society in which we 
live. (Surely ‘in which we live in’? — Ed.) 

Probably the point with the most potential for causing disagreement is the usual male custom of exaggerating 
anything of a sexual nature. If we accept the findings of the acknowledged experts in this field (women), then the true 
success rate (score rate?) will be equal to, or less than, 25% of the rate claimed. That ought to be good for a few 
punch-ups in the back bar at the Kingshouse. 

So, what's it to be? Munro-banging for the great unwashed? Secret tick-lists, in case the quare one finds out? 
Another book from Bonington? Yet another book from Dave Hewitt? 


Ed. — The 100m verticalV/horizontal criterion also fits well with the current accuracy of GPS gizmos, allowing for 
hi-tech bonkbagging in thick mist. During a recent TAC outing, Grant Hutchison never stopped fiddling with his. 


Vi 


That Quiz: those answers... 


A quiztastic 21 entries, 50% up on last year, with various descriptions of happy delirium offset by those who spent upwards of 100 
hours on it, bemoaning both length and difficulty. Statistically, this quiz was harder than in 1994, with a relatively lower winning 
score (73.46%) and a lower average: 36 points (or 44.57%). The crunch came with five dreadful questions: 2k, 3b, 5a, 10e and 11d. 
We felt that anyone who correctly answered two of these would win, and so it turned out. As in previous years, full marks for each 
question were only normally obtainable by supplying the answer we were looking for. Halfmarks were on offer for right-but-wrong 
answers, with a few bonuses doled out for particular cleverness. Eight of last year’s quizzers returned for more punishment, with 
the full scoreboard as follows: 


59!4 Brenda Lowndes / Dave Tyson (joint entry), 56 Charles Everett, 53 John Fisher, 52% Stuart Benn, 50% Ann / Rowland 
Bowker (joint entry) and Graham Benny, 50 Richard Webb, 46 Barbara Jones, 37 Mark Webster, 34% Jonathan de Ferranti, 
32 Craig Weldon, 30% Graham Pearson, 29/2 Andy Archer, 272 Graeme / Ian Nicol (joint entry), 26/2 a dreamteam of Andrew 
Fellows, Paul Gardner, Graham Gow, Peter Jamieson and Gordon Smith at Garrad Hassan and Partners, 26 John Morris, 2512 Nick 
Bowyer, 21% Ewan MacKenzie, 21 Ian Johnston, 19 Chris Horton, 9% Paul Hesp (not bad for a Dutchman living in Vienna). 


I Which two neighbouring hills have, according to the OS Landranger sheets, names which include parentheses? 

Helpfully, the quiz started with a question which proved much easier than anticipated. We were looking for the pairing of Abbey 
Hill (Outer) and Abbey Hill (Inner), near Abbey St Bathans, on OS67. But by not putting “Which non-Marilyns...”, we inadvert- 
ently left the way open for Healabhal Bheag (Macleod’s Table South) and Healabhal Mhor (Macleod’s Table North), OS23, 
NG225422 and NG219445; also Cairn Toul (Cairn an t-Sabhail) and Sgor an Lochain Uaine (The Angel’s Peak), OS36/43, 
NN963972 and NN954976. Quite why these hills in the Gorms — plus Braeriach (Braigh Riabhach) and Ben Macdui (Beinn 
MacDuibh) — have alternative re-Gaelicised versions of their names when nowhere else seems to ought perhaps be discussed 
further in these pages. 


2 Find: 

This question is traditionally 95% easy if you have access to the OS gazetteer which lists all 1:50000 mapnames (most decent 
libraries have a copy). However, we always throw in a spanner — last year Glittering Skellies, this time Mount Marilyn. You could 
search long and hard for this on maps of Britain — or indeed anywhere in the world — since it hangs out on the Moon. And before 
you complain, this isn’t quite as wilfully obscure as at first seems, since MM featured heavily in the movie Apollo 13, atacinema 
near you during the period of the quiz. Lovell named said lunar top for his wife during Apollo 8 —a fact which sent Alan Blanco 
into such paroxisms of delight that your Ed was glad to be sitting three seats away at the time. 

(a) Tyrebagger Hill OS38 NJ844127 (b) Tire Beggar Hill 45 NO679854 (c) Boy’s Hill 45 NO710820 (also Boys Hill 194 / 
ST673102) (d) Oldcake 45 NO778771 (e) Cronk ny Arrey Laa 95 SC224747 or 95 NX458999 (also Cronk ny Arrey Lhaa 95 / 
SC349991) (f) Big Scare 82 NX259332 (g) Barbadoes 57 NS549968 (h) Several Moor 82 NX089681 (i) The Lyeing Hill 63 
NS032705 (j) Mount Joe 78 NT009082 (k) Mount Marilyn Moon (lunar coordinates 2° N 43°E) 


3 Practical section: 

(a) Dirrington Great Law has a more dilapidated trig than Meikle Says Law and Spartleton. Several quizzers climbed all three, 
while RW declared his intent of visiting with a lump hammer just to make sure. (Perhaps fortuitously, his car broke down on the 
way north.) ARB semi-eliminated Meikle Says Law by reading in Yeaman that it’s a “primary trig station”, whatever that is. 

(b) Mount Hill, 221m near Cupar in Fife boasts a sign reading Beware of kicking horse, at least it did on 5/3/95 when your Ed 
visited between rounds of the Glenrothes Chess Congress. Perhaps due to the locality of 3(a) above, a remarkable number of 
people scoured the slopes of North Berwick Law. RW again threatened to mix vandalism with creativity in taking with him a pot 
of paint and a piece of chipboard. Only ARB came close: their guess of Norman’s Law being just one hill out. 


4 Letterdismay: 

(a) Annoyingly, we missed a trick here. The answers, as almost everybody stated, were STUc a’ Chroin and STUchd an Lochain. 
But lax questioneering made us overlook the excellent GlaS TUlaichean, which would have made the whole question that much 
neater. BJ, JM, GIN and PW found all three and earned bonus halfmarks. 

(b) A fair whack of Scottish placenames include three consecutive letters in correct alphabetical order, most commonly the 
combination RST as given in the example and in such as Barstobrick (OS83/84, 690606). The STU combination also features 
regularly — eg West Uplaw, OS64, 438542. But in order to solve 4(c) it was necessary cite CuMNOck and New CuMNOck. Two 
points for these, only one for any other correct-but-wrong combination. We searched long and hard for a four-letter run (eg 
CaRSTUnton, or HOLM NOck, which don’t exist — nearest being Holm Nick, OS72, 057267), but had to admit defeat. However, 
if anyone has a friend named, say, MalcoLM NOPley, we’d be keen to hear from them. 

(c) Basically just collar work once you solved 4(b) — although CE spent many long hours staring at OS71 before enlightenment. 
The answer is Glenmuirshaw — appearing twice in the OS71 squares 6920, 7020, 6919 and 7019. South Bankend (71 / NS786331) 
was “found at last” by RW, but sadly it has two Ns. Three other 12:12s were found however, by AA (Southdeanrig OS80 
NT649084), JF (Sucklawridge OS74 NT681331), and IJ (Croftmaquien OS36 NJO22211) — remarkable since he entered from a 
ship. Still no sign of a Scottish 13:13 though... 


5 What connects... ? 

(a) The key was to think laterally: it says The Five Sisters, and not The Five Sisters of Kintail. Setting aside the Nolan sorority, 
there is a second set of fivefold female “hills” in Scotland, namely The Five Sisters of Westwood, a prominent set of shale bings 
near West Calder (OS65). And who famously-but-secretly designed the punky zips-and-pins clothes of Messrs Rotten, Vicious and 
co? Vivian Westwood! Voild! Easy when you know how (except nobody did). GIN linked the 1715 Glenshiel battle, Bonnie 
Chairlie reaching Matlock in 1745, and Glen Matlock the one-time (and future?) Pistol, whilst GB dug up an ancient Poucherian 
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translation of Fhuaran as “a perennial spring or well” and linked this with Matlock. RW cleverly tried “I don’t want a holiday | 
in the sun”, ARB similarly went for Kintail having “vicious, rotten weather”, and JF wrote “both spend(t) most of their time — 
under acloud”. CW did mention coal bings, but in answer to the screeslope part of 13. And as for suggestions that anamesake _ 
of Malcom McLaren (the Pistols manager) runs the NTS Kintail Estate: we checked... 
(b) Palindromes. Ward Hill is 217m and 712ft; the summit of Ben Macdui (Beinn MacDuibh) lies at gridref 989989 (even the | 
grid letters are palindromic: NN). And Glenelg is Glenelg spelt backwards. 
(c) 974. Ben Lomond 974m, Walbury Hill 974ft, and the great Don Bradman (“Who is Don Bradman?” asked CE) scored a — 


record 974 runs for Australia in the 1930 series against England. The quiz wouldn’t be the quiz without a bit of cricket init. _ 


6 Which hill is mapped thus? 
Weird, but easy. Dun Rig, OS73, NT2533 16, as portrayed by the current 1:25000 sheet NT23/33 (Pathfinder 460). If you stand | 
on the summit and play a Judas Priest tape through your Walkperson, you can hear that the Devil’s pointedly saying “Do it’. 


7 This caused unexpected mayhem, as we thought it was the most obvious of all the questions. We assumed people would 


reckon thus: (i) clearly the SMC listings must include an error, since no two gridrefs are currently the same; (ii) it must be on 


Skye, since nowhere else is that jaggy; (iii) hence it must be the Basteir Tooth and Sgurr a’ Fionn Choire, OS32, NG464252. } 


(Also with eastings and northings palindromic, as CE joyfully pointed out.) The SMC have SFC in error, at NG463252. 


Strangely, several folk took one look at this and gave up, assuming that what we meant were hills with the same numerical * 


gridref but in different Big Squares — which isn’t the same thing at all. (The best fit for this, according to ARB, is Aonach Beag 
NN196715 and Carn nan Criche NH196725 — ie one “kilometre” apart.) Incidentally, although each 6-figure gridref isolates 
a 100m square, two points can of course lie along a diagonal axis — as in this case. Hence the furthest theoretical horizontal 
distance between two identisquare points is, by Pythagoras, the root of 100?+100’, ie 141.42m. 


8 Odd one out: 

Look up the heights in Blanco’s Bumper Book of Bags to crack this. For 6 of the 7 hills the last two digits of the metric height 
double as the first two of the imperial height: 827/2713, 1344/4408, 413/1355, 297/975, 516/1693, 723/2371. Only Leathad 
an Taobhain doesn’t fit, being the other way around: 912/2991. Numerous halfscores here, eg: CH for “Ben Tianavaig: the 
only one on an island”; GIN and RW for An Dun lying on a regional / county boundary. RW correctly observed An Dun also 
lies on the other (W-E) watershed. Nevis was, for EM, the only one he’d climbed twice in one day (we should be told more) and 
the only one he’d shat upon (we should be told less). ARB listed and rejected many of these before, worryingly, “probing deep 
into the mind of the Editor’ — and getting it right! 


9 International section: 
(a) Chimborazo in Ecuador is the highest mountain from the centre of the earth. Its normal height is 6310m, but lies close 
enough to the equatorial bulge to have a total “height” of 6384453m, outreaching Everest by 2202m. The only really big hill 
any nearer the equator than Chimborazo is Cotopaxi, also in Ecuador. Huascar4n in Peru is higher, but lies at 9° 12°S which 
makes it 65m short. The Guinness Book of Records correctly gives Chimborazo, unlike the Nottingham Uni Pineapple Society 
homepage, which suggests Kilimanjaro (and sparked this question). ; 


Latitude Height Base radius N _ Total radius 
Chimborazo 1° 28°S 6310m 6378123m 20m 6384453m 
Huascardn 9° 12°S 6768m 6377600m 20m 6384388m 
Cotopaxi 0° 40°S 5897m 6378134m 20m 6384051m 
Kilimanjaro 3° 04°S 5895m 6378076m -20m 6383951m 
Everest 27 5S9°N 8848m 6373430m -27m 6382251m 


The general equation for the earth ellipsoid is: 

R=R_[1 - fsin*(latitude)] where R, is the equatorial radius and f the 
flattening ratio. The most accurate figures for the whole globe are the 
WGS84 (World Geodetic System 1984): R, = 6378137m, 
f= 1/298.257 = 0.00335281. The earth’s shape also deviates from the 
ellipsoid through local variation in crustal density: sea level “heaps <A 
up” over mass concentrations. Since mountain heights refer to local sea level, a jigger factor, N, must be added to the basic 
ellipsoid radius. 

(b) Mount Paget, South Georgia, 2934m. 54° 23S, 36° 45°W, is the highest point in Britain including its dependencies. No 
points for 419 1m Mount Jackson on the Dyer Plateau in the British Antarctic Territory, since territorial claims are ruled out by 
the Antarctic Treaty. CE and CW suggested Queen Mary’s Peak, Tristan da Cunha, 2160m. 

(c) The three Eurocountries, including dependencies, with the lowest highest points are: 

(i) Monaco, 140m, a point on the French border, on the slopes of Les Hauts de Monte-Carlo, 43° 45°N, 7° 25E 

(ii) Malta, 253m, Ta’ Zuta, 35° 51°N, 14° 24’E 

(iii) Lithuania, 294m, Juozapinés kainas, 54° 32’N, 25° 37E 

Denmark is disqualified by Gunnbjgrn Fjeld, East Greenland, 3700m; the Vatican City State by the Papal Villa at Castel 
Gandolfo, 426m; and the Channel Islands by being a dependency of the UK. Near misses include Latvia, 311m, Gaizina Kalns, 
and Estonia, 318m, Suur Munamagi. 

(d) The Eurocountry with the highest lowest point is Andorra, 838m where the Valira River crosses the Spanish border at 
42° 26'N, 1° 27E. Most folk got this. 
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those answers... 


That Quiz 


(e) The three world countries with the highest lowest points are: 

(i) Lesotho, approx 1500m at the confluence of the Senqu and Makhaleng Rivers, on the South African border (rivers called the 
Orange and Kornetspruit in SA), 30° 20°S, 27° 23°E 

(ii) Rwanda, 950m where the Ruzizi river crosses the Burundi border, 2° 45’S, 28° 59’E 

(iii) Andorra, as above. Burundi comes close, 773m on the Lake Tanganyika shoreline, whilst Tibet, 900m, stays part of China. 
(f) The Eurocountry with differing seasonal highpoints is Norway. An odd one this, since Galdhgppigen (61° 37'N, 8° 17) 
is traditionally quoted as 2469m, with the nicely-named Glittertind (61° 39°N, 8° 33E) second up at 2452m. But Mountain 
Touring Holidays in Norway adds “with glacier cap 2470m”. An impressive nine quizzers got this. Presumably such quirks 
occur elsewhere, but remain unnoticed since they don’t concern absolute highpoints. 

(g) 511 miles long (to be precise), the Maldive Islands never rise to over 3m. BLDT worked this out only the day before reading 
it in the opening para of your Ed’s TGO article for Jan °96. You have to have your little jokes... 


10 (a) 443 is the total of Corbetts (219) + Grahams (224), ie the number of 2000ft—2999ft Scottish hills with 150m drop. 
Oddly, there are also 443 Scottish Marilyns between 1000ft—1999ft. Further halfmarks for Murdos climbable without 
recourse to a ferry now that the Skye Bridge is open (ie 444 minus Ben More on Mull). Surprisingly, no-one got the halfmark 
available for BB Nimbalkar, who scored this figure for Maharashtra v Kathiawar at Poona in 1948, still the fourth highest first- 
class innings ever. 

(b) 515 does concern Murdos: Murdos (444) + relative SubMurdos (71). Put another way, it’s the total of Scottish 3000ft 
summits with at least 20m drop on all sides. BJ went for the number of Pathfinder sheets completely in Scotland, which took 
an age to check. This proved 519 however: 534 total (including the out-of-sequence Sheet 1373 St Kilda) minus 15 which 
include bits of The Plain. Good try though. 

(c) 293 is simpler: British OS 1:50000 sheets (204) + their Irish equivalents (89). Two people also earned the full mark for 
fantastically elaborate answers: EM: {Grahams (224) + SubGrahams (34) + SubDonalds (37) } minus the only two hills appear- 
ing in both the latter lists (Well Hill and Blacklorg Hill); CH: “Marilyns which are also Murdos (205), plus New Donalds which 
aren’t Corbetts or Grahams (118 - 30)! 

(d) 26 (but not yet)? “It is now!” Issues of TAC of course! New Scottish local authorities also proved popular, but that’s 32. 
(e) 785b... herein lies a tale. When your Ed was offered a slot in TGO back in the autumn, he sent his first piece, written on a PC 
using Word 6.0, in plain text format so as to avoid any software-compatibilty glitches. This was somewhat in vain however, 
since in a sentence reading “There are 1551 of these [Marilyns] (78% in Scotland)” the percentage was ASClled into print as 
“785b’. Hence the answer is the percentage of Marilyns in Scotland. Only PH and BLDT (last and first!) proved sharp-eyed 
enough here. Several folk had theories about Glasgow buses; RW suggested there are this many factions within the MBA... 


11 Sequences: 

(a) Pretty easy: Ben Hope, Ben Wyvis, Carn Liath, Creag Pitridh, Beinn a’ Chlachair, Geal Charn and Stuchd an Lochain all 
lie in a one-mile-wide N-S line along the 2470 easting. Odd to think of Wyvis being slightly west of Hope. 

(b) Very hard. SB got it absolutely right; no-one else came close. This is neither someone’s first seven Munros, nor the finishing - 
peaks of Hamish Brown’s seven rounds, but the top end of a list of Munros horizontally nearest to Corbetts. The missing two 
are Beinn Ime (1.35k from Beinn Luibhean) and Meall Glas (1.75k from Beinn nan Imirean). Beinn Liath Mhor / Sgorr nan 
Lochan Uaine come first at 1.3k, Sgurr Thuilm / Streap are equal seventh, while Ben Klibreck / Ben Hee come last, at 16.4k. 

(c) Easier: seven Scottish hills are Murdos but neither Munros nor Munro Tops — and should, by any logical criteria, be 
included in the latter list. These are detailed on p17 of the Murdos booklet, with five of the “parent” peaks detailed again here. 
The missing two are Sgurr nan Ceathreamhnan (again) and Meall nan Tarmachan. 

(d) Hardest question in the quiz? Many folk tried letter-counting options, with near-random answers such as Apple (both NB 
and CH), Brazzaville, Bunch, Cabbage, Eurostar, Grauw (the Dutch word for grey), Johannesburg, Kihee (in Queensland), 
Leeds, Merge, Oasis, Slippery, Walrus. A halfmark for lateral thinking to SB for Andy Warhol: London/Paris have underground 
systems, The Velvet Underground had a banana on their first album cover! One quizzer, BJ, came tantalisingly close to two full 
marks: she got the right idea from a Daily Telegraph cutting re Pacific nuclear testing, but couldn’ t find the vital missing name. 
Hence: there are four main settlements on Kiritimati aka Christmas Island (the one in the Pacific that is, not its Indian Ocean 
namesake). These are London, Paris, Banana... and Poland. Don’t ask why; that’s just the way it is. 


12 This weird topography proved easier: a Glasgow A-Z was the place to look, since these are all streetnames. Ben Alder 
(strictly speaking Benalder) is the southward continuation of Byres Rd in the West End (where your trendy Ed often hangs out), 
Cairngorm and Tinto are adjacent in Mansewood, whilst Glen Etive Place is just below Cathkin Braes, up behind Cambuslang. 


13 Eh? gave the clue here. All answers are univocalic in the key of A: 

Ramprakash and McManaman met at Annan, then went up Ark Law before taking a CalMac ferry across to Arran, where 
they visited Lamlash. Returning to the mainland for ice-cream in Largs, they met up with Anand and Mark Lamarr' at a rave 
in Ayr (where the former was drinking Assam?’ tea while reading a book about Capablanca and Spassky [or Tal] and the latter 
watched Lammtarra at the races). 

After spending the night under canvas, they towed their caravan’ via Alva and Clackmannan to eventually climb Mayar 
before staying nearby, in Rattray. Next day, after popping up Ben Wyvis from Garbat, they decided to visit several more 
islands — so crossed Mam Ratagan to Kylerhea and Skye. Here they unpeeled bananas*on Arnaval and wore balaclavas on 
Hartaval. 

Kayaks then took them to Canna, where they scaled Carn a’Ghaill before paddling to Rum to bag Trallval’. Tiring of Alba‘, 
they flew over the Alps, the Atlas, the Sahara and other Badlands en route to Ankara’. From here they rode llamas up a 
bahada [or bajada]* onto Ararat prior to watching Galatasaray play Ajax’ in the Champions League. 
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Majiana, they'll either fly south (over Nanga Parbat) to view lava’ flowing from the recently exploded Mount Ruapehu 
toward Whakapapa; or join Gazza in Casablanca to hear Santana — wearing bandannas — perform a cantata as part of a 
fundraiser for Sarah Balabagan"'. The support act will include Dana and ABBA playing songs by the much-missed, Zapata- 
sporting Frank Zappa. Abracadabra! 


Vic and Bob out of Shooting Stars. 

2 Some confusion here: CE argued (from the Guinness BoR) that Bananal in Brazil (20000km7) is the largest (odd that this is 
also univocalic), but we went with Majuli in the Brahmaputra, in Assam. (Camb Enc) 

3 CE tried Lada here! 

* Two disputes: CH claimed, perhaps rightly, that there’s no such word as unpeeled (think about it), whilst PH pointed out that 
bananas aren’t exclusively tropical. 

>The folk puzzled by Rum only having a one-word Graham missed the need to put in bag. 

‘What about 37 *&§ = (pronounced Sigélén)? asked PH. 

7 Other univocalic capitals: Accra, Alma-Ata (in Kazakhstan), Amman, Baghdad, Caracas, Dakar, Dhaka, Jakarta, Kampala, 
Praha, Sana 

8 Bahada: Spanish, a slope formed by aggradation, consisting of rock debris (Chambers). BLDT also found carsak here, which 
Trekking in Turkey gives as “a word for couloir or scree”. Also successful would have been barchan, a crescentic sand dune. 
° And what about Dutch village team Rooms Katholieke Sport Vereniging Bilthoven? asked PH, persistently. 

10 CH and RW tried magma, which isn’t really correct: lava is what magma becomes when it emerges via an eruption. 

'l Sarah is technically a Filipina. GB tried Flor Contemplacion, who suffered an even worse fate. 


The striking thing about all this is the sheer number of a-symmetric words: Panama hat/canal, shaman, Magna Carta, the Sayan. 
mountains (in Mongolia), Santa Anna the Mexican dictator, Wagga Wagga in Australia, Warsaw, Walsall, quiz-entrants Garrad 
Hassan, Bafana Bafana the South African football team, Nathan Watt the wee boy in Unstrung Heroes, Anwar Sadat, Carl 
Sagan, Madagascar, vast numbers of Indian things, Yahya Ayyash the assassinated Hamas bombmaker, Sam Panapa the Salford 
rugby league player, Dr Sandy Macara, chair of the BMA, your Ed’s friend Darah Zahran, etc etc. What a stramash! 


Thanks for info and ideas to Alan Blanco, Val Hamilton, Grant Hutchison and MJ Smith. Sources: AA Big Road Atlas: Italy 
(1995), Bartholomew’s Glasgow Plan, The Cambridge Encyclopedia (1992), The Chambers Dictionary (1994), Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1995), Equator: An Epic Journey, by Thurston Clarke (1988), The Guardian, Harveys Munro and Corbett Chart, 
Mountain Touring Holidays in Norway, The New Guinness Book of Records (1995), University of Nottingham Munro 
Pineapple Society homepage (http://www.cs.nott.ac.uk/cs/misc/pineapple/), OS Gazetteer of Great Britain: Third Edition 
(1992), Rand McNally World Facts and Maps (1995), The Relative Hills of Britain (1992) and January 1995 update, TACit 
Tables, TGO (Oct ’95, Jan ’96), and Wisden Cricketers’ Almanack! 


serene i s 
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Start the New Year with 
a bag (of goodies) 


Available from TACshop, all the old stuff plus Chris Tyler’s latest 
Skye Bridge T-shirt! (TAC25 front cover.) Available in sizes XL, 
L and M, £11.50 each or £14.50 as part of a sub/shirt package. 
(We still have six of the old Killer Sheep shirts remaining in XL; 
these are now available at the bargain price of £9 each, or £11.50 
including a subbie. ) 


Also for your winter snowhole... 

The first two TACit Tables, The Grahams and the New Donalds 
and The Murdos, £1.95 each inc p&p (or £3.70 inc p&p the pair). 
The Grahams and the New Donalds lists two categories of 
Scottish hill. 224 Grahams between 2000 and 2499 feet, with detailed heights in both metres and feet, precise grid 
references, and relative heights. Also 118 New Donalds — Scottish Lowand hills over 2000 feet. 

The Murdos details all 444 Scottish 3000ft tops with drops of at least 30m on all sides. As with The Grahams..., 
all height/name/gridref data is bang up to date. All listings — compiled by TAC’s own Alan Dawson — include 
separate “top twenties” of the highest hills, in both absolute and relative terms, plus details of those hills which miss 
out by only a small margin. (More TACit Tables coming soon: details later.) 

PC or Mac disks of each booklet are also available. Providing data in hypertext, Excel and plain text formats, these 
cost £4 a time inc p&p. 10% of all booklet and disk sales will be donated to the John Muir Trust. 

Walking the Watershed by Dave Hewitt, 240pp, £7.99 (£9 inc p&p) 

Munro’s Fables by Grant Hutchison and Chris Tyler, 104pp, £5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p) 

TAC subscription (six issues), £6. 

Sub+tshirt = £14.50. WitW+shirt+sub = £22.50. MF+shirttsub = £20.50. WtW+MF +shirt+sub = £28. 

If just ordering subs or shirts, please write cheque to The Angry Corrie. If books/booklets are involved, make it 
TACit Press. Everything from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. 
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OUT) SULYAIVUL :ZING Jey], 


h-Ho! — Ronald Turnbull 

Well, is this thing a Corbett or is it isn’t? 

1: A Corbett is what’s on the current SMC list. 

2: A Corbett is a mountain or hill of height between 762m and 
914.4m with 500ft of reascent. 

3: A Corbett is a point which appears on the most recent map to 
satisfy Option 2. 

4; A Corbett is what TAC says is a Corbett. 


Under Option | Beinn Talaidh is a Corbett until the next 
deletion session. Option / has the virtue of simplicity and the 
vice of leaving no room for enjoyable pedantic nitpicking. 

Under Option 2 its status is known only to God and perhaps 
to some semi-sentient US military hardware in the sky. Beinn T 
is “perhaps a Corbett, best climb it in case”. This gives to God, 
Who knows, an unfair advantage in Corbett-bagging. 

Option 4 we can dismiss at once. Dave Hewitt doesn’t have a beard, or if he does (he does — Ed.), it’s less than the 
entire accumulated beard of the SMC Committee. Which leaves us with Option 3. Does TAC really wish to leave such 
an important matter to the whim of the Ordnance Survey, an organisation it seems to despise? It does? Well, on the very 
latest map, the trig point is given as 761m, and the summit spot height is given as 763m. (The map in question is the 
1:25000 issued August 1995 to competitors in the Mull Mountain Marathon.) 

Now this would seem to leave TAC well in the wrong; a most undesirable outcome for the health of Albanic Mountain 
Pride. I therefore determined to pursue Option 2 further. My first channel of attack was the purchase of an extremely 
expensive military GPS (got it in Iraq, third-hand); my second was a severe and penitential course of fasting, auto- 
flagellation and prayer. Both gave the same result of approximately 761.94m (God’s reading was just a smidgen higher). 

I have determined, therefore, that with my dying steps I shall stagger to the summit of Beinn Talaidh and dismantle the 
cairn. I shall then rebuild it above myself. This I shall be able to do under the Labour government’s forthcoming Access 
Bill, which does not specify that members of the public are necessarily alive at the time. At first mere biodegradable litter, 
I shail under the usual bacterial action become soil and so an extra six inches of Beinn Talaidh. Too late, alas, to be able 
to bag it as a Corbett. 

In this context it’s interesting to note that the same thing has already taken place on nearby Mainnir nam Fiadh. The 
corpse within its huge cairn will have raised it to approximately 754.1m. (No, I’m not going through all that again; if you 
need the precise figure, you can buy your own whip.) This gives us an insight into bronze age peakbagging activity, 
allowing us to determine their “Munro” altitude — measured of course in Megalithic yards, so that it comes as no 
surprise to discover that this Mull outlier is just five and eleven-seventeenths times the height of the Great Pyramid. We 
may also note the exceedingly lax reascent requirement of the Fingalian ascensionists: clearly not more than 50m down 
the ridge towards Dun da Gaoithe. 

Incidentally, has anyone so far been born on the summit of any Corbett or Munro? And would this count as an ascent 
for bagging purposes? (Ed. — Surprisingly, yes: Andrew Dempster s The Munro Phenomenon, p/86, mentions 
Mark Waugh, a good cricketing name, coming into the world in a helicopter atop 1129m An Riabhachan.) Even more 
incidentally, the map quoted earlier has the usual bit in the corner — “gosh you still don’t know how to do a grid 
reference” — and it prints the grid reference of a bothy! Presumably the OS will be getting the “more in sorrow than in 
anger” letter from the MBA. 


A few Editorial thoughts on debagging — 
Beinn Talaidh is the quintessential example of the current confusion surrounding Scottish hill heights and Tables. The 
hill was long regarded as a Corbett, and a glance at the map mentioned by Ronald appears to support this. His MMM 
sheet is simply an enlargement of the current OS Pathfinder 1:25000 Sheet NM63/73, and does indeed show both a 763m 
spotheight and a 761m trig. But the 763m spot lies outwith the tiny 760m contour ring and doesn’t exist — very similar 
to the Cat Law situation mentioned by Roderick Manson on the page opposite. The current OS49 Landranger, last 
updated 1991, is correct, showing only the 761m trig. The various books on the matter are similarly muddled, with the 
1981SMC Tables opting for 762m, with the curious footnote that the “Highest point lies 25m south west of the pillar and 
is 2502ft”. By the current, 1990 edition of the Zables this has changed to 763m with no footnote, yet the SMC Corbetts 
guidebook (also 1990) and the very recent SMC-backed Harveys Corbetts and Munros chart (1995) both stick with 
762m. Various other books — eg Hamish Brown’s Climbing the Corbetts (1988) and Cameron McNeish’s The Corbett 
Almanac (1994) — follow this lead, yet the SMC’s own Jslands guide (1989) gets it right, with the wonderfully-named 
Graham Little unequivocally stating the highest point to be the trig at 761m. Bill Robertson’s idiosyncratic Scottish 
Mountain Guide (see TAC19, pp10-11) typically goes for a cake-and-eat-it option: listing Talaidh as 761m and as a 
Corbett! Quite where the 762m figure comes from is something of a mystery, since it appears to appear on no recent maps. 
The existing tabulators have simply split the difference between the trig and the entirely figmentatious 763m point — a 
compromise which, conveniently, keeps Talajdh listed as a Corbett for the time being, 

Your Ed has never climbed Talaidh (nor been on Mull for that matter — there’s a confession for you), but Blanco has 
and, more significantly, the late Helen Torbet became embroiled in precisely this conundrum. Whilst researching the 


provisional list of her née-eponymous Grahams — of which Talaidh is the highest — she requested the island constabu- 
lary make an ascent to check things out official like. This, remarkably, they did, and confirmed there was no ground 
higher than the trig — an episode reported several years ago by TGO, as a follow-up to publishing Helen’s fledgling list. 
All this sounds like cartographical pedantry of the highest order, and so it is. But with lists and tables widely available, 
their raison d'etre is undermined when not as accurate as possible. Imagine if one year Wisden suddenly decided, on a 
whim, to stop printing Don Bradman’s legendary Test career average as 99.94 and to round it up to a neat 100. Quite apart 
from flying in the face of the significance of his last-innings, third ball, tear-jerking duck at The Oval in 1948 — the 
arithmetical significance of which everyone in the ground knew all about — the figures would simply be wrong. 
However, with another revision of SMC tabulature pending and with the need to standardise data never greater, the 
SMC Tables editor has contacted TAC, magnanimously suggesting he’d be happy to receive thoughts and suggestions 
from TAC readers direct. (Derek Bearhop, 22 West Savile Terrace, Edinburgh, EH9 3EA.) Hence certain critical 
corrections — at the very least — may hopefully soon be “official” and adopted once and for all. These could include, 
for starters, Talaidh and Corrieyairack Hill being deCorbetted, Dugland being deDonalded (also too wee), and the Glen 
Artney Donalds being brought into that list. The “seven summits” (see quiz answers, I1c) could be admitted as Munro 
tops, with Beinns Eighe and Alligin and both Buachailles each also gaining an extra fullblown Munro. Watch this space. 


Forget obscure Norwegians trailing across the Antarctic or round-the-world ballooning. In the first of a new 


series, Roderick Manson — not Branson — tells of an epic year spent delicately mixing hills with 
football matches in the finest TAC tradition: 


Year of the Blanco 


After cartographical pedants and numero-obsessives, 
welcome to the Marilynocentric Universe. When | 
discovered Alan Blanco’s epic (The Relative Hills of 
Britain) in February 1994, it transpired | had exactly 
100 Marilyns under my belt. It was clear there was a 
bit of catching up to be done. | think the Bowkers 
(see p20) are safe, though. | promptly dragged my 
spindly carcass up 151 Marilyns that year, assisted by 
a few months between gainful employments. Could there be more, | asked? Then, reading the master’s hallowed 
words yet again (am | overdoing it here?) [yes — Ed.], a thought occurred. If completing the Marilyns requires the 
equivalent of one ascent per week for nearly thirty years, why not take Blanco at his word and do just that for one 
calendar year? Just to make it more interesting, insist on one every Saturday, thus ensuring additional obstacles such 
as weddings add an extra element of zest to the challenge. Which leads us into... 


January: 

| know Ist January 1995 was a Sunday, but tradition demanded a summit. So Ben Clach got the nod on the grounds 
that it was about the only day in the year | could count on the army being too smashed out of their brains to be 
shooting the place into next Wednesday. The next three Saturdays were evidence of my habit of marrying a hill to an 
epic footballing experience — aka a Ross County massacre of the mortals. Hence Dumyat followed by a 3-2 Scottish 
Cup mauling of Alloa; Craigowl by a 3-0 thrashing of Cowdenbeath (surely the most depressing ground in Scottish 
football); and Cairnpapple Hill combined with a 2-0 slaughter of East Stirlingshire in a mud-bound war of attrition. 
After that, the difficulties of driving through several inches of snow/slush to reach Creigh Hill were a bit anti-climactic. 


February: 

Literalists like me, who believe that the highest point on a hill should be attained wherever possible, do not like 
artificial structures such as that on Hill of Garvock — a tower with several steps missing and a distressingly long reach 
to the platform at the top. A |-| draw with Montrose calmed my nerves, open-goals notwithstanding. Cat Law the 
next week was a nightmare in failing light and torrential sleet (what Whistler would have called a Landscape in Black and 
Grey). So much so that a return trip was necessary three weeks later to verify I’d reached the top — given that the trig 
point (678m) was outside the 670m contour line and that the actual summit is 671m anyway. The next weekend was 
spent visiting my ailing mother in Reading, so tedious south-Londonish bags with hard-to-find rights-of-way and 
barking Kentish landowners were the order of the day. Next weekend, Glen Roy: famed for its three Carn Deargs and 
two Leana Mhors, the latter deep in snow and profoundly knackering. I'll skip the rest of the weekend. It was worse! 


March: 

Things were only marginally more entertaining this month. After forcing my way through the woods on Hare Cairn, 
a vast avenue opened up along the ridge all the way back. If you want to know how this feels, try driving your brother 
through to Glasgow Airport late at night in his car which then breaks down on the single most inaccessible section of 
road in Glasgow on the way back. 18 for 3: sounds like a cricket score — an Albion one, of course. 


To be continued... 
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Although your Ed has never, thankfully, been caught in an avalanche, he has twice been made to think twice about them. Once 
was during a hurry-up deep-winter descent of Beinn Bhuidhe in failing light, when some avalanche debris lay across the 
obvious route down. This was duly crossed, but not without both considerable effort and a lasting impression of the sheer 
physical forces which caused this 3D crazy-paving. Safe, even interesting, to be in amongst when all the energy has been 
released; less so when still either potential or kinetic. 

The second occasion was on a long contouring descent from the western Lawers peaks, when during a benign-looking 
traverse we suddenly noticed gaping cracks at the top of spring-snowbanks above. Even though the slopes were maybe only 
25°, even though it would probably have been okay, the twenty-minute, 100m reascent simply to progress five-minutes’ -worth 
of linear distance down the glen seemed time spent wisely. It was the precise opposite of the much more common walker’s habit 
of traversing under rather than over a small crag in icy or wet conditions. 

The Equinox program did well in mixing core, cor! footage with an emphasis on the more subtle, slinking nature of this most 
deadly, and non-subjective, of hill killers. The sensational stuff was of a standard you expect from a series which previously 
produced celebrated viewfests of lightning and explosions. A New Zealand reporter was shown blithely describing what might 
happen whilst the multi-ton snow-surge was doing an “It’s behind you!” act at pace. (This was oddly reminiscent of the famous 
Thatcher-emerging-from-No.10 occasion with the equally unaware BBC reporter.) There were some brilliant aerial shots, 
including the Snow Show near-miss when a huge slab almost took out two cool dudes who suddenly found themselves skiing 
down a travelating hillside. There was a horror shot of a house imploding as the snow burst heavyhandedly in. Yet perhaps most 
scary of all was a pre-rehearsed group of students being told to jump up and down along a potential line of fracture, whereupon 
an enormous — and remarkably compact — chunk of hillside came away beneath them. If this could be done so easily, think 
how little it takes to trigger a fullscale hillside. 

The stats were equally frightening: 40mph within four seconds; a powder avalanche can reach 150mph; over 1,000,000 
avalanches per year; 99% self-triggered... 

For all that various experts are devoting their lives to study of avalanches (eg Doug Fesler, who has dug out 24 bodies and 
told of there being “no rules of thumb’), the wider context, as ever, proved discouraging. During the Austro-Hungarian war 
between 40-80,000 were deliberately killed by orchestrated avalanches; in Chamonix, town planners typically plonked the 
cheaper suburbs slapbang in avalanche paths. 

Two lasting impressions both hung on the same word. An avalanche, no matter how “gentle” or easy-angled, is overwhelming 
and will most likely kill you. And the overwhelming need is for funding for experts to study both the micro and macro factors, 
and for education of the general hillgoing public and those who live in high-risk zones. It was chastening to note that this was 
shown on the same day 26 trekkers were swept away below Everest. 

Returning finally to your Ed’s own experience, the very first national news reports he can recall seeing as a child were the 
grim black-and white (but mainly black) pictures of the 1966 pit-tip-slip which killed 144, mainly children, at Aberfan — the 
kind of place, like Lockerbie, which should never have found a way into the encyclopaedias, but did. Black, white; coal, snow; 
the message is the same: moving hillsides have weight, speed, momentum, and will kill you. Treat them with respect. 


Hi-tech review: 


Perkin Warbeck on Flybys 


Okay, so Alan Blanco has created a veritable smérgasbord of 
digital hill-related info on his Mountain Centre. But does the 
Internet actually deserve all this fuss? Yes and no. For a start 
no-one ever tells you how slow it is. Some of these servers 
just sit there shuffling a couple of bits each to a thousand sad 
souls every minute. (That's confined to alt.binary.erotica in 
my experience — Ed.) But it is undoubtedly true that if one has a peccadillo with a digital solution or a particularly 
unusual hobby, the Net might just hold the key. | have neither, but did spend a rainy January day trying to find flybys. 

These are little computer movies that might have been shot from a helicopter. It’s easy enough to get one of Mars 
or Venus, but relatively difficult to find the Scottish hills. Our friends in the OS, needless to say, are somewhat 
unwilling to part with the digital data required. In the entire Net | found three which might interest the hillgoer. All have 
subsequently been included as links from Blanco’s Mountain Page. Best of the bunch is a Grand Tour of a snowy 
Cuillin ridge, created by TAC’s own Grant Hutchison from OS data, for which he paid dearly. The second movie is in the 
mpeg format and is a flyby of Beinn a’Bheithir, although don’t expect them to spell it that way, as “Vheir’ is what you 
get. However although rather small, it is a nice wee flyby. The flight starts in Loch Leven and takes in both Munro 
peaks. The virtual Budgie does a nice line in wobbling. 

Third up is Landform UK. This is quite a hi-tech site and some of the virtual landscapes are pretty convincing. One 
problem however is that they have chosen to illustrate a part of Welsh Albion's Plain called the Brecon Beacons. 
These occupy a place in the collective consciousness because they are used for SAS training. Well excuse me. 
| don’t think the old SAS can be as hard as they like to tout themselves if this is where they train. | would be more 
impressed if they ran barefoot along the Cuillin-ridge or even took potshots at each other round the Cyclopean Walls 
of Arran’s castellated summits. From the evidénce of this particular flyby the SAS are about as hard as the Greenock 
Morton casuals. 
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A SOCRATIC DIALOGUE | 2%" 4 


I arrived at our usual table in the Peh and Pint j233 \ e 
to find Lachlan flicking angrily through a paper- ey 
back book, his lips set in a pale, wrathful le. At 
my arrival, he set aside his book, passed a weary 
hand across his face, and then fixed me with a 
steady gaze. “Might I ask you a few questions?” 

Inodded my assent. 

“Thank you. Jmprimis: do you know why the 
fabric Gore-Tex is so called?” 

I raised an eyebrow. “But of course. The name 
derives from that of the manufacturer, WL Gore.” 

Lachlan nodded solemnly. “So you would, 
perhaps, feel that the central letter “e” is an 
essential part of the name?” 

“Indeed. While I have seen the hyphen and the 3 
capitals dropped in casual writing, to omit the “e”’ is to msult the Gore family and their genius.” 

“Quite so. Secundus: would you say that the French language has much use for the letter “k’?” 

I considered this carefully. “Well. One must allow that the placenames of Brittany show some 
predilection for that letter ...” 

Lachlan raised an admonitory hand. “A region in which the purity of the French tongue has been much 
diluted by Celtic influences. We speak now only of French ofthe true Latinate descent, the language of 
Voltaire and Descartes.” 

“Why, with that proviso, I would state that the letter “k” is notably absent from the French.” 

Lachlan nodded gravely. 7ertius: do you believe that the word “cagoule” is of French origin?” 

“With all my heart. It isno more than the French word for “hood”. One must only recall that the French 
equivalent of the Ku Klux Klan was named /es cagoulards to...” 

Again Lachlan raised an admonitory hand. “Doubtless a fascinating tale, but one that is at best tangential 
to my present theme. May I take it for now that, as necessary consequence of my second and third poimts, 
you would accept that the word ‘cagoule’ should not, in all conscience, be spelt with an initial ‘k’’”? 

“T recoil at the very thought.” 

“As [knew you would. Now. Quartus: given the climatic zone in which the Scottish mountains are 
located, and the exertions to which those who climb among these mountains are prone, perhaps you may 
agree with me that the Gore-Tex cagoule is the natural, nay the defining, item of apparel for the Scottish 
mountaineer?” 

“Certainly. The garment’s ability to shed water whilst allowing the microscopic moisture of perspiration 
to escape unhindered commends it above all things. 

Lachlan sighed and sat back. “Ihave finished. We are in complete agreement.” His hand trembling with 
strong emotion, he raised his book so that I might examine it. Ineed not give the title here: suffice it to say 
that the cover bears an image ofa thin, spiky-haired, blonde woman, possessed of a certain perkiness of 
character that some find wearisome. “Ts it not then a strange, terrible and above all ironic thing that this 
book, a bestseller in the annals of Scottish hill-walking publication, should consistently misspell the words 
‘Gore-Tex’ and ‘cagoule’ in just the manner we have discussed?” he asked, in the tones of one mortally 
wounded. 

And we fell into a disconsolate silence that lasted for some time. 
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Grant Hutchison 


Ed. — Changed days though. From Muriel’s horrorble (but pretty good I thought) “The Trickster”, 
p40: “Jim's body dissolved rather than blew apart. His flesh pushed tennis-ball-sized holes in his 
Goretex smock, and the face that he had washed for twenty-six years and shaved for ten, remained 


nearly intact as the skull to which it had been attached splintered into a macabre approximation 
of a fibre-filled breakfast cereal.” 15 


Dear TAC, 


I was surprised to read in TAC25 
(p14) of your encouraging someone 
from NTS to write, given your foot- 
note at the bottom of p20 suggesting 
that you have had enough of NTS. 
You did not make it clear exactly who 
you had written toin NTS. I assume it 
was not the Director as you would 
have had an accurate concise reply 
by return of post, if not sooner! 

The position over the ownership of 
Mar Lodge is quite clear. It is owned 
by the NTS and will be in perpetuity 
with it declared inalienable, along with 
the majority of Trust properties. This 
means that the only way it could be 
taken out of Trust ownership would 
be by special act of Parliament. 

There had been a suggestion, at an 
early stage in the acquisition negotia- 
tions, that some form of lease purchase 
might be used in the transaction. 
Clearly this would not have been an 
ideal situation for the Trust and it was 
quickly dropped. I presume however 
that this is where the misunderstand- 
ing you reported comes from. 

It is quite common for donors to the 
NTS to wish to remain anonymous 
and this will be respected. I can say 
categorically however that neither the 
Royal Family nor Atholl Estates are 
involved. The remaining funding 
package came from the National 
Heritage Lottery Fund and Scottish 
Natural Heritage and all this has 
already been made public. 

The estate is run under the 
guidance of a Joint Management 
Committee which was established 
under the terms of a 25-year manage- 
ment agreement between the Trust 
and Scottish Natural Heritage. This is 
a perfectly reasonable procedure and 
similar committees are in existence for 
other Trust properties with strong 
SNH interests such as National 
Nature Reserves, where there is a 
significant input. The body ultimately 
responsible is of course the Trust’s 
Council, as with all its properties. 

As you and all your readers so 
clearly support all the fine work which 
the NTS is doing, why don’t you join 


and support its activities? That way, 
you would be able to influence the 
work we do and would also have 
received a members information 
leaflet explaining what is happening 
at Mar Lodge. 

Finally, I take great exception to you 
using the initials TAC for The Angry 
Corrie. These are my initials and I 
hold copyright over them. However, 
in return for a large donation for the 
Trust, to be used for the exclusive 
benefit of Mar Lodge, I will refrain 
from taking you to court! 


Yours sincerely, 

Trevor A Croft 

Deputy Director / 

Director of Countryside 

National Trust for Scotland 
Edinburgh 

fei eS eee lal ek eRe an ae | 
Dear TAC, 


Typical of humans, isn’t it? All the 
recent yack and whining about the 
state of Glencoe and not a word, as 
far as I could see, about the wildlife 
there, condemned to lead a miserable 
existence in a manmade wilderness. 

Why, I ask myself, doesn’t the NTS 
grab the nettle by finding out what 
species thrived in the glen before 
the sheep, iron-founders and bobbin- 
makers came, then set about recreat- 
ing the habitats in which they lived? 

And if measures proposed to 
achieve this don’t comply with Unna’s 
edicts, the Trust should seek to 
overturn said edicts in the Court of 
Session if need be. For this problem 
was created by humans and it is up to 
humans to rectify it. 

Wildlife is an essential part of the 
balance of nature and most creatures 
can’t thrive in a windswept, treeless 
environment, grazed to the bone by 
sheep and deer. 

Sheep should be removed from the 
glen when the present leases expire 
and be replaced by cattle which are 
now coexisting with woodlands in 


trials being carried out all over © 


Scotland. 
Of course, even sheep can be run 


reasonably satisfactorily near wood- | 


lands — if they are herded and folded 
as they are in European uplands. It’s 
not all that long ago that Border 
shepherds were obliged by law to 
keep their sheep out of woodlands. 

I can’t believe that if Unna were 
alive today he would object to the 
restoration of the birch, rowan and 
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alder which certainly clothed Glencoe. 

The NTS has to get into tree- 
planting in a big way or Glencoe will 
lose out on the grants and lottery 
cash being snapped up all over the 
country. 


Yours 
Jack Wills 
Isle of Seil 


Folded sheep 
ESSE een RT| 


Dear TAC, 


Alan Dawson’s idea of a serviced 
campsite below Clachaig (T4C24, 
ppl6-17) has in the recent past 
been considered by the NTS, and 
presumably could be looked at again. 
The main problems with this approach 
are: 

(a) It would encourage greater use 
of the flats for camping, and that 
growth could prove very difficult to 
control. As more people used the area, 
the “toilet block’’ would have to be 
improved and expanded, campers 
would insist on better services, 
parking facilities created, and before 
you know it, Ellis Brigham would be 
applying for planning permission 
for a shop. I also have a vision of 
an NTS ranger wandering about the 
flats asking people for money, or 
impounding tents — I leave you to 
your own vision of the consequences. 

(b) After years of campaigning to 
get the Trust to move out, it might be 
considered by some as perverse to set 
up a campsite in its place. 

The existing site charges are 
presumably set at what the operators 
feel the markets will stand. Local 
Authority subsidy would prove very 
difficult, and not all campsite owners 
would want it. I believe the Red 
Squirrel (Hugh MacColl) charges £3 
per night per person, which does not 
seem unreasonable. I agree there are 
folk who cannot wrap their minds 
around the concept of Commerce and 
the Great Outdoors, but there is an 


analogy with the formerly free 
services available in many towns. 
Museums, Art Galleries, Gardens, etc 
are being pressed to charge admission 
fees to reduce public expenditure. We 
can deplore such necessity until we 
are blue in the face, but only Govern- 
ment can change it. 

If there are 20000 free camping 
nights in Glencoe in a year, the cost of 
repairs to the fabric of the environ- 
ment created by that use has to 
be borne by (i) those who do pay, 
(ii) the local ratepayer. Sometimes 
there is no money to pick up the tab, 
and the environment itself pays. 
Sometimes the managers of the land 
feel obliged to introduce sanctions to 
reduce their costs, which is why we 
are conducting this debate. 

As to the suggestion that campers 
prefer to crap in toilets rather than by 
the old road, this is probably correct 
and may be borne out by the response 
I have received from the HRPB. They 
sampled the River Coe on 26th June 
1995, and found no evidence of 
sewage pollution. However, they are 
concerned about future water quality 
if there is continued use of the area as 
a campsite, and commented on the 
refuse and old campfires littering the 
riverside. 

Because of the rather disjointed 
approach to management of the 
Clachaig, flats, I think there would 
be merit in having a round table 
discussion involving all interested 
parties, with the objective of produc- 
ing a consensus view. I have already 
flashed the idea in front of the NTS, 
and perhaps you could use your 
columns to add weight to the idea. 


Regards, 

Cllr Drew McFarlane Slack 
Ballachulish 
Lae See 


Dear TAC, 


Re the letter from the deep green 
German (TAC25, p7). Putting, aside 
the rights and wrongs of the Brent 
Spar, the last thing we want is the 
Germans fighting for our countryside. 
Remember this is the country where 
rock climbing is largely illegal due to 
the influence of strong, but ill informed 
environmental pressure, and they 
have already tried it on here through 
the Council of Europe. Herr Schmidt 
has got an answer to paths on Stob 
Dearg, ie keep the likes of us off it 
on pain of joining the Bar-L Virtual 


Hillwalking Club. Thanks Herr Schmidt 
but no thanks. (He’s right about the 
forestry though.) 


Happy bagging, 

Richard Webb 

Wolverhamptalbion 
BEES a ae a 
Dear TAC, 


Congratulations on the introduction 
of such an egalitarian concept as 
the “MilliMarilyner” (TAC 25, p16). 
Although the text drivels on 
about people who have climbed 1000 
of the damn things, this is 
clearly impossible. Such people, if 
they existed, would be “Kilo- 
Marilyners”. The true Milli- 
Marilyners (among whom I am 
honoured to count myself) are those 
who have climbed a thousandth of a 
Marilyn: acracking, 150mm of reascent, 
or around six inches if my decimal 
ready-reckoner serves me correctly. 

For too long has table-ticking been 
the preserve of the half-way mobile 
and moderately motivated. At last we 
have an achievement open to any 
somnolent sluggard prepared to get 
out of bed in the morning. In fact, 
getting into bed pretty well does the 
trick. It is this sort of lowest-common- 
denominator approach that has made 
The Angry University the seat of 
learning it is today. 

Keep up the good work! I look 
forward to the first TACit Table 
dealing with the MilliMarilyns in due 
course. Perhaps you may care to 
issue it as a part-work, in a thousand 
volumes. 


Yours aye, 

Dr Ben MacDoohey 

The Angry University 
(formerly The Angry College) 
Beanoland 


MilliMarilynbagging 


Dear TAC, 


Readers will I’m sure at some point 
have used OS sheet 36, Grantown, 
Aviemore and Cairngorm area. This 
map has some large blue letters to be 
found wandering lost in the mists of 
Ben Macdui (Beinn MacDuibh) 
plateau, namely NH, NJ, NN and NO. 
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I appreciate the need for these 
letters in conjunction with giving an 
accurate grid reference, but do they 
have to be written in such bold print? 
On O$36, the detail beneath is still 
fairly discernable, but I have since 
found this not always to be the case. 
Whilst visiting Ardnamurchan, I 
drove through picturesque Glen- 
borrodale. On OS40, the detail of this 
village is all but obliterated by an 
obtrusive NM stamped over it. 

I have called squares NM6060, 
NM6061, NM6160 and NM6161 
“A Muddled Hole”. I put it to your 
fastitious readers, is this the most 
muddled of the Muddled Holes, or is 
there an even more muddled one out 
there waiting to be discovered? 


Yours, 

Chris Horton 

Craichie, by Forfar 
SRE Re a Sa eee 


Dear TAC, 


A thought occurred to me whilst 
reading the review of The Munro 
Phenomenon (TAC24, p14). The last 
paragraph refers to meeting Walt 
Poucher, and this set me thinking 
about an article you could run on 
“famous people met on the hill”. 

My contribution would be based on 
an experience I had in the late eighties 
on the Rydal / Fairfield horseshoe in 
the Pond District. There I was sitting 
in the lee of a wall on Heron Pike in 
thick mist, enjoying a drink stop, when 
a figure approached out of the gloom. 
We spent five minutes chatting and 
he ended up describing himself as a 
toy inventor from Clappersgate. 
I thought nothing of this at the time. 

Later that day, in Elterwater Youth 
Hostel, I was explaining to the 
warden my meet with this mildly 
eccentric fellow on the fells. It 
transpired that I’d been in the 
company of Denys Fisher, who 
invented the Spirograph in the sixties, 
going on to fame as part of the Fisher- 
Price toy empire. This struck a chord 
with me as I’d spent many a childhood 
hour messing about with little plastic 
circles trying to make pretty patterns. 

Not quite up there with Walt 
Poucher I admit, but he is the only 
famous person I’ve met. Maybe other 
readers have their own stories? 


Your, 

Gary Westwood 

Sheffalbion 

aaa SRE ee eae | 


hill 


informed 


Dear Editor, 


I have been an avid reader of TAC 
for some years now and have 
followed your topical debate on the 
cartographical excellence (or rather 
otherwise) of the Ordnance Survey 
from the beginning (well, nearly...). 

Imagine my surprise when I finally 
discovered the ultimate reason behind 
all of the little (and big) gripes we 
have about OS Maps. The answer is 
tucked away in the newly-established 
WWW pages of the OS (http:// 
www.campus. bt.com/CampusWorld/ 
pub/OS/mainmenu. html). 

Only now is the quasi-random 
scattering of Landranger sheets 
explained. The OS’s London-centricity 
and the well-documented errors/ 
omissions become clear. Never again 
will we have to wonder why you can 
see Schiehallion from almost any- 
where in the Scottish Highlands, even 
though it appears only on three OS 
Landranger sheets.The answer is 
simple, and now the OS have given 
the game away. In their WWW pages, 
the OS write: 


Project Idea! 

Have a go at making your own map of 
an area near you— or make a map of 
an imaginary area (it could have all 
sorts of interesting things to find!) 
Drawyour map and try to include some 
of the standard signs as shown in the 
pages above. 
When you have completed your map, 
send it to: 

Jim Page, The Ordnance 

Survey, Maybush Road, 

Southampton, Hampshire 
The best maps will win a prize — 
and will be shown in this area — Get 


mapping! 


Perhaps this plea for new maps 
indicates that the OS have finally 
exhausted (or made redundant?) their 
creative map invention artists and are 
now looking to the public for help with 
their upcoming revisions. After all, 
doesn’t the Mapper’s Charter strive 
to improve customer service by 
providing the customer with exactly 
the kind of map he/she would like? 


Personally, I’m looking forward 
to plenty of old haunted castles, 
country pubs and craggy Munros — 
all clearly marked. Perhaps the site of 
old aircraft wreckage should be 
marked as well, for a bit of a diversion 
on boring hills. I'd have at least 50 
summits per sheet with not a ski-tow 
in sight. I'll be submitting my revised 
Sheet 36 next week. 

Alternatively, perhaps the OS 
are planning to extend their panel of 
available maps by bringing out an 
additional twenty-odd sheets 
showing selected highlights from the 
Landranger series. Again, we are left 
second-guessing the OS, but one 
thing is for sure: if the ground does 
not match what’s on the map, you are 
either facing the wrong way, or you’ ve 
picked out one of the new improved 
customer-oriented series of OS maps. 


Best Regards, 
Matt Lohmeyer 
Londalbion 


Ed. — Even more importantly, just 
what is the former Led Zeppelin axe 
hero doing working for the OS? 


ee a er 
Dear TAC, 


Re: Skiddaw. 

Dr MacDoohey (74C25, p20) implies 
that while Helvellyn and the Western 
Highlands were wandering around the 
Atlantic Ocean, Skiddaw was simply 
lying around doing nothing. This is 
somewhat misleading, since it was in 
fact submerged beneath said ocean. 
The force of the impact as Helvellyn 
careered northwards towards the 
Highlands caused Skiddaw to rear 
upwards along with sundry lesser 
hills now known collectively as the 
Southern Uplands of Scotland. 

Thus we see that if the fourth (time) 
dimension is considered, then 
Skiddaw is relatively the highest hill 
— ie it has grown faster than any other. 
Ifthis growth continues, then barring 
further asteroid impact or interference 
from Scottish Nationalists (same 
thing, surely? — Ed.), ina few more 


million years Skiddaw may well - 


become the highest mountain in 
Britain. 


Yours potentially proudly, 

Ann Bowker 

Founder, President and current Sole 
Member of the Skiddaw Fan Club 
Portinscale, Pondalbion 
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PS — Re TAC24, p14. Is “Marilyn” 
sexist? Or “sexy”? Surely only in the 
eye of the beholder? What adjective 
would Mr Dempster have chosen had 
Alan Blanco called his hills “Matts”? 


PPS — Re alcoholic grid squares, 
TAC25, p18. ALE: must be lots, but 
OS98 (Yorkshire Dales of course) 7286 
is agood one. BEER: an easy one this 
in Devon, OS192, 2287 and 2389 (a 
double). And how about BRANDY 
Hill (a Marilyn), OS158, 2113; SHERRY 
Geo, OSS, 5934; and presumably RUM 
when the OS get round to deleting the 
superfluous H. 


PPPS — We climbed Law Kneis on 
16/12/95 (TAC23, p&), avoiding con- 
frontation by wading the Rankle (!) 
Burn and approaching, quite pleas- 
antly, along the ridge. A good thing 
we did as the track shown crossing, 
the ridge seems to be a figment of the 
OS imagination! We were interested 
to note, however, on driving by after- 
wards, that the house at Deerhope is 
up for sale. Is this a sign of the power 
of TAC? Has the unfriendly owner 
been hounded out by angry readers? 


Matt Monro — sexy or sexist? 
ie eee 


Dear Dave, 


Great news that you’ve seen the light 
and decided to take advertising at 
long last. Welcome to the real 
world, Dave! At last we can do some 
business and make some money — 
after all that’s what it’s really all about, 
right? 

Now have I got some great deals 
lined up for you! I’ve been checking, 
out my contacts in the beardie-weirdie 
(hey! — only kidding Dave) outdoors 
market — showing them your 
product and I’ve gotta tell you they 
just loved it. Just loved it. Now don’t 
get me wrong here Dave — you’ re the 
editor, right — but we have some 
teensy suggestions to make about 
how to appeal more to those big- 
spending corporate advertisers. Now 
don’t lose your cool Dave, we’ve gotta 
keep them sweet. After all, they pays 


their money and they takes their 
choice. And we’ve gotta make ’em pay 
us, right? 

So first off, we need impact on 
the magazine racks, OK? It’s no use 
holding your light under a bushel 
(or should that be 0.03637 cubic 
metres — hee hee, I made a joke there 
Dave!) We gotta make the punters 
(sorry Dave, yeah, readers) see us. So 
we’re gonna need colour on the cover, 
right? Maybe a view from a hill or 
something. Sunshine ... a young 
woman smiling as she — what’s the 
expression — yeah, “tops out”, that’s 
it. I'll phone Marcus and organise a 
photo shoot. 

Now we gotta lose the sheep, Dave. 
OK so you say the sheep is part of 
the real experience of being on the hill 
—Tmahill man myself, OK — but 
sheep don’t sell Dave, they just don’t 
sell. So we kill the sheep, agreed? 

Now we gotta widen the audience, 
Dave, if we wanna get those corpo- 
rate boys to cut us a slice. Who’s 
heard of these “New Donalds’, Dave? 
I'll tell you who— no-one, that’s who. 
We gotta make it less Scottish. Let’s 
do some stuff on the Dales or the 
Lakes. Took the kids there myself this 
summer. Great time, Dave, great time. 
You should’ve seen Junior trying to 
drive the power boat, he was such a 
scream! Pity those dinghy sailors 
couldn’t see the funny side of it but I 
gotta tell you it was worth every 
penny... 

Next, content. Now don’t get me 
wrong, here Dave. I understand all 
about editorial integrity. So who’s 
telling you what you got to put in the 
mag? — I’m not, Dave, I’m sure as 
hell not. But let’s just think what’s 
gonna make those advertisers spend 
their bucks in our magazine. I'll tell 
you what — two things. Number One 
— glossy pictures of folks wearing 
product and smiling a lot. Number Two 
— favourable gear tests. OK, I’m just 
saying, — if you want this project to 
work, you gotta think about these 
things, right? 

Last up — the name. TAC — what 
does that say to Mr & Mrs Average 
Punter, Dave? I’ ll tell you what it says 
— nothing, sweet FA\So we gotta 
change the name. Something snappy 
— to tell the reader what this mag is 
all about — and to make ’em want to 
buy. Let me see... I got it, I got it — 
Outdoor Gear. It’s perfect, Dave, 
perfect. Well OK Dave, but you just 
have a think about it. 


Well Dave I’m glad we had this 
little talk. Now I gotta go sell some 
space. When you’re next in town 
we'll get together — breakfast or 
something — and get this project on 
the road. Give my secretary a call. 


See ya! 

Andy Archer 

Megadvert Co ple 

Bristol pic 

Ee eae ee 
Dear TAC, 


As my father and I reached the 
summit of Drumelzier Law back in 
1995, we thought we had finally done 
it. Finished off the Donalds. All 89 of 
them. Yes, that’s right, we had even 
made a special trip up to Glen Artney 
to wander about in the huge peat-hags 
of Beinn nan Eun in the mist, follow- 
ing TAC’s shocking discovery of the 
new Donalds. 

13th May was decided on as the 
date the ascent would be made; this 
followed a casual glance in the log, 
where I noticed that this date would 
be exactly three years after I did my 
first Donald (Tinto). We sent off lots 
of invitations to all our friends to join 
us, although, as it turned out, only 
two other people could make it. (/ 
have friends like that too — Ed.) 

Okay, so we might have been 
tempting fate a little by setting the date 
as the 13th, but we didn’t deserve this 
cruel, savage blow. I refer, of course, 
to your recent publication: The 
Grahams and the New Donalds. The 
existence of this booklet was first 
revealed in TAC23 — just after we had 
completed the Donalds, or thought we 
had. I will now have to tell all my 
friends and family that I actually have 
16 New Donalds still to do. I suppose 
we could use the final New Donald as 
another excuse to eat lots of cake and 
drink lots and lots of champagne! I 
don’t really mind of course; it will give 
us another reason to go and do some 
of the good-looking hills missed out 
because they were only tops; Carrifran 
Gans, for example. 

Moving onto a completely 
different subject, I am pleased to 
announce the discovery of two new 
islands. The first is of little interest, 
being on the Plain; it’s just up the 
coast from Holy Island. The second 
is of much greater importance, and is 
very close to the new Gairloch Island 
(TAC24, p10). It is also unusual in 
being an inland island. On close 
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inspection of OS19, it can be seen that 
Lochan Fada in the Letterewe Forest 
has two outflows, both of which 
eventually end up in Loch Maree. This 
creates an island containing the 
Graham Beinn a’Muinidh, as well as 
the approach to Slioch from 
Kinlochewe. I should be very grateful 
if you could pass this information to 
the Gairloch Independence Group. 

Whilst on the subject, I’d like to 
warn readers of an island south of 
Barrow-in-Furness, called Sheep 
Island. Could this be the secret retreat 
of Murdo Munro? 


Yours, 

Philip McLean 
Cart Ped 
Embra 


PS — Am I the youngest Old 
Donaldist at 14 years old? 


Ed. — This unDonalding feeling is 
familiar to me also. Despite having 
thought I’d “finished” a round on 
10/7/94, suddenly there were eight 
hills undone — oddly also including 
Carrifran Gans. I blame Blanco 
myself. 

fis tose ecient sas Site 5 Ree tee 
Dear TAC, 


The other day, whilst descending the 
Sron Riach of Derry Cairngorm, I was 
startled to come upon this road sign: 


I swiftly consulted my Highway 
Code, and on discovering the 
meaning of the sign I concluded that 
I was hallucinating. I carried on my 
way, and imagine my surprise when I 
was promptly run down by a diesel 
locomotive and a large quantity of 
rolling stock! 

Have any other readers experienced 
any similar occurrences? 


Yours dismemberedly, 
John McPherson 
Aberdeen 


Ed. — TAC is pleased to note that, 
thus far, Jacqueline Greaves has not 
been lost in the hills this winter. 
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TAC’s exile Mags Hunter has taken 
time out from Artexing her new 
home in Windhoek to supply some 
interesting maps of southern 
Africa. Wacky placenames abound: 
Namibia itself has Plumpudding 
Island, Roastbeef Island, Warmbad 
and Stinkbank, plus the 13:15 
Klinghardtsberg and the Nasionale 
Weskustoeristeontspanningsgebied 
(Llanfair PG eat your heart out). 
Swaziland, meanwhile, has the 
wonderful Hhohho as well as 
Mbabane — where the Branch 
Bothidian hang out? 


Speaking of 13:15 and the like, not content with unearthing Vicky Leandros, 13:13 (TAC24, p2), James 
Cunnane has now exceeded his wildest dreams by locating Douglas McIntyre, a fantastic 15:15. Said person 
isn’t at all famous (until now); rather, James has literally been reading the Glasgow telephone directory, where 
two people of this name are shown, in East Kilbride and Castlemilk. Ina gesture of goodwill, TAC has awarded 
them both a year’s free subbie, just for being — well, for being themselves 


Belated congrats to two other TAC subscribers, Patsy and Gordon Millar of Helensburgh. They recently sent in 
a photo of their Big Day, when they appear to have wedlocked wearing TAC T-shirts: a trend to be encouraged. 
Also supplying snaps has been Ed Grindley, who holidayed near Dijon and spotted a motorwayside sign 
reading “Ligne de partage des eaux’ — in other words, “you are now crossing the French watershed”. Your Ed 
hereby announces his availability as a consultant should such signs be proposed this side of La Manche. 


After a period of relative stability (and palindrominity), the total number of Marilyns has now dropped from 1551 
to the less satisfactory 1549. The deleted summits are both in the Ponds, Section 34c: 778m Harter Fell and 
487m Baystones. In both cases 1:10000 OS maps show the drop to be just shy of the required 150m. This 
may make things easier (or perhaps more frustrating if already bagged) for those few folk with their eyes set 
on the full set. Alan Blanco intends producing a Hall of Fame for TAC27, but the clear leader currently appears 
to be Rowland Bowker, who reached the turn of the year on 1112 (dig ’n’ delve!) He then scooted off to South 
Wales to bag a further 22 in triplequick time. When you consider he “only” passed 1000 on 18th March 1995, 
this is a pretty phenomenal rate of progress. 


Recently spotted on the Internet: 

“Empire Stores of Bradford in Yorkshire are £1,000 worse off — because of an embarrassing blunder. The 
company, which first hit the headlines when they assumed that it was necessary to obtain a passport to visit 
the Shetlands, has now refused to deliver bookcases to a woman in Dunvegan, Isle of Skye, because they 
thought it was abroad and required export documentation. Now Empire have offered the village £1,000 worth 
of goods from their catalogue to make up for their foolishness.” 


And whilst on the subject, this, in Deirdre Molloy’s interview with one Neal Stephenson in the Dec '95 issue of 
hyper-cyber-trendy .net magazine: / read an article in the New York Times about these bothies that you could 
rent in the Inner Hebridies (sic). | ended up going to Eigg and spending four weeks there by myself, which just 
about drove me crazy. Bothies for rent? Do the MBA know about this? 


And finally, has anyone been listening regularly to Straight Up, a programme every Saturday at 7.35pm on 
Radio 5 Live? This is easy to miss, since accidentally tuning in too early results in having to endure some of 
the hellish David Mellor’s Six-O-Six. The idea of Straight Up is neat: the presenters, Andy Parsons and Henry 
Naylor, claim “to travel the country from Melcombe Regis in Dorset to the Kyle of Tongue on the north coast of 
Scotland in a dead straight line. And if they err or stray [50 yards or more], an ever-vigilant NATO satellite will 
spot them and sound the alarm’. Nice idea, but are they being straight up with us? One recent episode saw 
them in Grasmere one minute, on Striding Edge the next, and a line between these two places would be very 
squint indeed. Your Ed has only heard three or four editions of this longwalking programme (Episode 43 
recently had them only as far as Carlisle), and would be glad to take comments from anyone who has heard 
the whole series. Even a review perhaps? 
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